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Abstract 


The current research addresses issues Chinese international students experience in 
academic writing. The main challenges Chinese international students face in academic writing 
in English can be traced back to two factors: transfer factor and development factor. The transfer 
factor includes rhetorical differences, reader awareness, and linguistic difficulties, whereas the 
development factor includes different approaches in teaching, different approaches in writing, 
and reading English for academic purposes. To help instructors better understand and support 
Chinese students in academic writing, a workshop is designed to introduce them to relevant 
theories and teaching practice. Making mind map, applying linking words, adopting process 
writing and citing properly are considered useful teaching activities in the classroom. Instructors 
will have a deep understanding of why they need to employ these teaching techniques and how 
to apply them after participating in the workshop. This research provides teaching staff in higher 
education with effective strategies in teaching academic writing to international students. 
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Chapter One: Introduction 


Writing in academics is an indispensable skill for many scholars and college students. 
Students are assessed largely by what they write in college, no matter what types of academic 
writing, such as argument papers, research papers, or exam essays. They require scholars and 
students to review existing research literature, analysis, discussion of results, and make a 
conclusion. In addition, to be able to analyze in a specific field of study, most college-level 
academic writing also requires careful attention to the stylistic elements, such as languages and 
academic conventions. Many students, upon entering college, find academic writing particularly 
challenging. Some obstacles, such as grammatical inaccuracy, focus on the sentence level's 
accuracy and organization, and the use of an incorrect referencing style is also common. 

Similarly, this particular challenge makes it even more difficult for some ESL students 
who come from non-English speaking backgrounds. Studies show that ESL students encountered 
differents and greater challenges in academic writing than native speaker students (Bartlett & 
Chanock, 2003). ESL learners, not only encounter socio-cultural challenges, but also linguistic 
challenges. Major socio-cultural challenges reported were cultural background and L1—L2 
rhetorical differences. In an influential study of ESL academic writing, Kaplan (1972) concluded 
the view that ESL students’ challenges in academic writing are due to cross-cultural differences 
in rhetoric. The contrastive rhetoric hypothesis suggests that "each language and each culture 
have a paragraph order unique to itself, and that part of the learning of a particular language 1s 


the mastery of its logical system" (Kaplan, 1966, p.14). 


Additional challenges included diverse educational learning backgrounds and the 
difference in learning expectations that make ESL students” transition to academic writing 
difficult, at times. Studies show that Asian students who study in North America often express 
their struggles in writing more than other international students (Casanave & Hubbard, 1992; 
Crowe & Peterson, 1993 as cited in Hu, 2000). China has a significantly large number of 
students who pursue higher education in foreign countries. Chinese students often find it difficult 
to write academic essays in English because English courses offered in China emphasize the 
accuracy at the sentence level and pay less attention to the organization at the text level. 
Furthermore, teachers hardly give students a discussion opportunity in pre-writing and post- 
writing due to the size of the class. However, teachers in British Columbia pay more attention to 
the organization at the text level and pre-writing discussion and post-writing strategies are 
commonly used (Mohan & Lo, 1985). 

In addition, Cai (2017) indicated that English courses offered in China mostly focus on 
teaching English for general purposes but rarely focus on writing for academic purposes, and 
academic writing skills that students found difficult are those that were less frequently taught. 
ESL writing instructors also indicated that they have difficulties understanding some Chinese 
students’ academic writing. 

Considering the challenge of Chinese students' academic writing in English, it is essential 
for ESL writing instructors to understand the difficulties Chinese students face in academic 
writing in English, identify students' needs, and provide support for Chinese students to adjust 
themselves into the English academic context. For this reason, I have created a professional 
workshop. The major purpose of this research project 1s to help ESL writing instructors 


understand the differences and difficulties of Chinese students’ academic writing, especially the 


challenge that Chinese students face in terms of adjusting to different academic writing 
structures, the socio-cultural challenges faced, and the specific linguistic challenges. 

Teaching academic writing to ESL students 1s not radically different from teaching 
writing to native English speakers. Many of the same strategies work well with ESL students. 
However, ESL students are different from native English students due to the cultural 
background, L1—L2 rhetorical differences, and diverse educational learning backgrounds. In this 
case, it is essential for ESL teachers to understand their ESL students' special characteristics and 
previous learning experiences so that they can provide better strategies to meet their ESL 
students’ needs and improve their writing. Another purpose of this workshop is to provide some 
strategies for ESL writing instructors to support their students in academic writing. The strategy 
is focused on academic writing skills, which students are less frequently taught in Chinese 
English courses. In this workshop, ESL instructors have access to resources, including a range of 
diverse teaching strategies which can help ESL teachers to identify ESL students’ needs in 
academic writing and to facilitate ESL students in academic writing classes. Moreover, through 
these strategies, ESL students can engage more and produce well-organized, adequately 
developed essays. The aim is to help students make a thesis statement that is logical, well 
supported, and consistent. 

Academic writing is an essential part of higher education. Many Chinese students face a 
variety of difficulties in writing that need the instructor’s attention. This project aims to help ESL 
instructors to find out more information about the rhetorical differences between Chinese and 
English, the student's previous learning experience, and the way to improve their students’ 


academic writing achievement. This project also points to the need for greater awareness of ESL 


students” cultural backgrounds and educational experience as factors influencing the 


performance of academic writing in a second language. 


Chapter Two: Literature Review 


When it comes to examining the academic English, 1t is quite apparent that the academic 
writing 1s very different from the conventional writing. The arguments need to be concise yet 
descriptive in the academic writing and 1t 1s not possible for every individual to have the same 
level of expertise. There are regional, cultural and linguistic barriers that inhibit people from 
fully expressing themselves in English thereby making 1t problematic for them to gain expertise 
in academic writing. 

The focus of this chapter is aimed towards examining the scholarship related to academic 
writing and the challenges Chinese students face in academic writing in English. In the first 
section of this chapter I review previous studies of academic writing and explain why academic 
writing is difficult but needed. In the second section of this chapter, I discuss two main 
difficulties Chinese international students encounter in academic adaptation: the transfer factors 
and the development factors. The first difficulty results from the first and second language 
rhetorical differences, reader awareness and linguistic difficulties. Whereas the second difficulty 
is divided into three categories: different teaching and learning approaches, different approaches 


in teaching writing and reading English for academic purposes. 


What is Academic Writing? 
Academic writing could be defined as a structured, concise and clear script that 1s 
supported with evidence. The purpose of academic writing 1s to aid the reader’s understanding 


and a formal tone or style is used to express the thoughts. The four main types of academic 


writing are: critical, analytical, descriptive and persuasive. Each of these types of writing 
has specific language features and purposes (The University of Sydney, 2019). Similarly, the use 
of correct grammar and other relevant use of English language are prioritized in order to deliver 
the ideas in a formal manner (Shih, 1986). 

Research (Geisler, 1994; Hyland, 2002) has shown that communicative purposes and 
communicative conventions shared by specific community decided writing in academic contexts. 
According to Berkenkotter, Huckin and Ackerman (1991), students enter academic disciplines 
with the needs of a specialized literacy and they have to learn to utilize discipline-based 
rhetorical skills and academic conventions to achieve their goals. 

Other research has pinpointed academic genres, especially on generic organization and 
features. The findings (Chang & Swales,1999; Hyland, 1997) suggested that features of genre in 
terms of structure and texture are influenced by academic disciplines, social relationships 
between the reader and the writer together with the variations in their beliefs and values in 
different discourse communities. 

Along with professional genres, academic writing studies have also illustrated the 
expectations for students’ academic performance in university classrooms (Braine, 1989; Carson, 
2001; Zhu, 2004). In different disciplinary courses, students are required to write to serve 
different purposes and play different social roles. In Faigley and Hansen’s study (1985), they 
take a writing for sociology course and a writing course for example, showing that the expert 
from different degrees of disciplines have various reactions to the same writing. While the 
sociology professor focused more on the knowledge students really acquired, the English 


professor showed the concern about the surface features in the paper. 


Academic Writing is Not Easy 

Although English-speaking students may be competent in speaking English, they are not 
necessarily proficient writers (Mohan & Lo, 1985). Similarly, Al Fadda (2012) also pointed out 
that even for most native speakers, a qualified academic writing in English is also a challenge. 
However, for students of English as a second language, academic writing 1s notably difficult, 
such as those who come from non-English linguistic and cultural backgrounds, especially Asian 
students (Al Fadda, 2012). Previous research implies that academic writing 1s the one of the main 
difficulties for Hong Kong undergraduates (Bertha, Candlin & Bhatia,1999; Hyland, 1997; 
Littlewood & Liu, 1996). 

According to Zhang and Zhou (2010), academic writing is a big challenge for Chinese 
international students, particularly for students majoring in the humanities or social sciences. 
Even students who have received guidance in English-medium schools in China reported that 
their writing abilities do not correspond with expectations of Canadian universities’ supervisors. 
This finding is echoed with study of Edwards et al (2007), where one student reported his 


teachers 1s not satisfied with his academic performance. 


Academic Writing is Needed 

Studies suggested that academic writing is essential for students’ success 1n university 
settings, resulting from their need to write for the course assignments and for graduation projects. 
Students majoring in English in Chinses universities, especially the top ones, are required to 
complete assignments and dissertations in English (Cai, 2013). In addition, international 


students’ performance is largely determined by their grades in examinations and written 


assignments, which shows writing 1s one of the most important language skills at university 


(Zhu, 2004). 


Difficulties in Learning Academic Writing 

Although students have been consistently demanded to write assignments and essays in 
English, it is found that their academic writing competence remains low (Sun, 2004). In spite of 
students’ huge needs for academic writing proficiency, they have little intrinsic motivation in 
academic writing learning (Cai, 2013). The findings in Evans and Green’s study (2007) shows 
the lack of confidence in the academic writing. 

Academic writing for English as a Foreign Language (EFL) learners 1s not easy because 
of its nature in terms of complexity and variation (Jiang, 2011), and Jiang illustrated the barriers 
and challenges in L2 academic writing for Chinese EFL learnings from the perspectives of a) 
cultural origins, b) educational values, c) rhetorical strategies, and d) reader awareness. 

According to Cai (2013), the obstacles students met in their academic writing experience 
included the incompetence of expressing ideas in appropriate academic writing style, insufficient 
instruction from teachers on using proper references, and even the uncertainty about the research 
paper format. In addition, Johns (1991) interviewed two qualified political science professors 
who listed six factors that lead to academic incompetence: lack of disciplinary blueprint; 
incompetence in spotting the principle purposes of writing papers; inability to plan when reading 
and writing texts; little consideration of correlation between examples and facts; limited 
academic vocabulary; and failure to be objective when producing arguments with conflicting 


values or beliefs. 


Transfer Factors 
With the adoption of the thematic-synthesis method (Thomas & Harden, 2008), main 
causes in transfer factors fall into the following three categories: (a) L1—L2 rhetorical 


differences, (b) readers awareness, (c) linguistic difficulties. 


L1—L2 Rhetorical differences. 

The problems Chinese students encounter with English academic writing are due to 
cross-culture differences in rhetoric have been widely discussed. Chinese and English have 
different rhetoric strategies, which may cause problems for Chinese EFL learners, and such 
differences may lead to transfer barriers and obstacles for EFL learners (Jiang, 2011). English 
academic writing is explicit and linear in terms of paragraph organization while the Chinese style 
prefers to be rotating or implicit (Mu, 2007). 

The terminology contrastive rhetoric was first used by Robert Kaplan (1966). Detailed 
examination of ESL students’ academic writing by Kaplan showed that students with different 
nationalities have different writing norms and conventions from the English speakers. Kaplan 
noted that the ESL students tend to use the structures, patterns and rhetoric methods in their first 
language, and their first language and culture influence the structure of the second language 
writing. Kaplan also suggested that the Chinese cultural writing tendency is circular idea 
development. Thus, Chinese students are inclined to use indirect style in their writing, whereas 
the preference for Western cultures is explicit and direct presentation in academic writing. 
Research in contrastive rhetoric offers insights for understanding the different writing between 


English and other languages (Kaplan, 1966). 
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Kaplan believed that “each language and each culture has a paragraph order unique to 
itself’ (1972, p.63). He claimed that the distinction in directness between English and Chinese 
paragraphs exists. The typical Chinese paragraph has a rigid pattern of development, which does 
not satisfy English readers’ expectations of a linear and direct pattern of paragraph development. 
In Kaplan's view, deviations from the expected organization in English academic discourse can 
be resulted from interference, or negative transfer from the rhetorical organization of the writer's 
first language. 

These conclusions echoed Krampetz’s (2005) findings that students speaking Anglo- 
European languages seemed to prefer linear developments, whereas Asian languages-speaking 
students are inclined to take a more indirect approach. 

In addition, Leki (1992) pointed out that writers present arguments in a circular, indirect 
way in Asian and Middle Eastern language culture. Chinese language culture has the feature of 
implicit message of the meaning. They prefer to hint and suggest explanations, and they argue 
towards the point in a circular way, as a result of which English-speaking readers often have to 
make the extra efforts to understand the author’s intention and may also cause the reader 
frustrated and misinterpreted. 

However, Kaplan’s study on compositions in English written by speakers of various 
languages 1s criticized by Hinds (1983), who claims that Kaplan fails to recognize that some of 
mistakes made in the target language may not be caused by the negative transfer from the first 
language. Das (1985) also cast doubt on Kaplan's arguments by providing evidence, which 
implied that rhetorical strategies used in students’ first language are inclined to be as inadequate 
as those in their second language, English. This conclusion implies that hindrance from the first 


language is not a major reason of second language composition at the rhetorical level. The 
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student's general competence of development factors in composition may plays a more critical 
role (Das, 1985). 

Mohan and Lo (1985) also examined factors that influence English as second language 
learners' (ESL) competence of organizing in academic writing. Mohan and Lo suggested that the 
indirectness of oriental writing was largely due to the influence of the Chinese traditional essay 
form used as a standard device in civil service examinations hundreds of years ago. By 
comparing modern Chinese text and modern English work, they found that there are not many 
differences between the organization of the text in Chinese and the organization of the text in 
English. Instead, many parallels between Chinese and English writing are identified. That 1s to 
say, similarities are much more obvious than the differences. 

Thus, Mohan and Lo (1985) pointed out that the negative transfer should not be the only 
explanation for students’ obstacles in academic writing. Nevertheless, researchers should take 
more consideration of the developmental factors (1.e. late development of composition ability). 
They also concluded that cross-cultural similarities at rhetorical level may lead to positive 
transfer which assists students’ composition in the second language. 

Similar to Mohan and Lo’s (1985) idea that there are some parallels between Chinse 
rhetorical and English rhetorical, Yang and Cahill (2008) conducted a study to examine four 
groups of university students’ writing in China and America (beginning and advanced English 
learners in English). Yang and Cahill indicated that in-text organization or paragraph 
organization, Chinese college students, like most of the American students, also tend to use 
directness in both text and paragraph organization. However, at both levels, U.S. students tend to 
be significantly more direct than Chinese students. In addition, Yang and Cahill (2008) 


suggested that advanced English learners’ performance exhibit more directness than English 
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beginning learner. Along with this study, Yang and Cahill also evaluated some modern Chinese 
writing manuals. They found that Chinese rhetoricians also encourage directness in text and 
paragraph organization. This study further asserts Mohan and Lo’s (1985) statement that 
Kaplan’s (1966) contrastive rhetoric study paid too much attention to negative transfer factors 
and overlooked the positive transfer factors. There are some similarities between Chinese 
rhetoric and English rhetoric. 

Mohan and Lo (1985), and Yang and Cahill’s (2008) studies not only provide different 
perspectives for ESL teachers to understand the difficulties and performance of their student in 
second language academic writing, but also provide many different directions for further study 1n 
second language writing. 

Despite that the research of Mohan and Lo (1985) and Yang and Cahill (2008) casts 
doubt on Kaplan’s (1966) contrastive rhetoric study, this does not mean the writer’s first 
language culture has no influences on their second language writing. Their studies call for the 
need for scholarly and instructors’ greater awareness of the rhetoric similarities across cultures 
and school academic writing instruction. 

When transferring from L1 to L2, Chinese students are likely to face problems such as 
cohesion and proverbs. Kaplan (1972) suggested that the Chinese students’ essays lack of unity 
and coherence from an English reader's point of view and commented “There is a lot of 
seemingly unnecessary wandering about the topic. The papers are characterized by an inability to 
get to the point and stick with it” (p.60). Similarly, Mu (2015) argued that Chinese students tend 
to use fewer organizing devices (1.e., conjunctions, subordinate clauses, relative clauses), which 


are widely used by English native writers to make the meaning expressed clearly and logically. 
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In addition, it is often found that proverbs are adopted in Chinese texts to strengthen their 
argument, but the use of proverbs and sayings are not accepted in English academic writing 
(Hinkel, 1999). There are correlations between cultural aspects and personal writing styles. 
Krampetz (2005) did a longitudinal case study of eight international students and found that 
these participants used their “cultural resources” to build bridge between academic writing and 
their personal preferences. 

Krampetz’s work on cultural resources and rhetorical difference is complemented by 
Jiang’s (2011) study. Jiang argued that the rhetorical differences mainly are rooted in the 
differences between western and Chinese philosophies. Western philosophy originates from 
Socrates, while Chinese one can be traced back to Confucius. The Socratic approach to education 
in the classroom highlights rhetoric to serve the purposes of gaining knowledge (Scollon, 1999), 
whereas the Confucian culture emphasized “group identity and harmony maintenance” (Scollon, 
1999, p.10). Under the influence of cultural notions from Socrates and Confucius, students in the 
western and Chinese classroom perform respectively. The Socrates philosophy guides students to 
find out the reasons and results during learning, but students in the Chinese contexts are more 


likely to believe authoritative and hardly question. 


Reader awareness-Reader responsibility and writer responsibility. 

Chinese students” difficulties in academic writing originates from the different 
viewpoints of reader’s and writer’s responsibility. It is noted that English and Chinese writers 
play different roles during the writing in terms of their responsibility distributed and actually 


undertaken, which in turn can also lead to a barrier for Chinese EFL writers (Jiang, 2011). 
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Hinds (1987) argued that Chinese culture requires the reader responsibility while English 
writers are under the influence of a writer-responsible culture. Hinds”s claim 1s supported by the 
Cultural Thought Patterns (Kaplan, 2001). Hinds (1987) furthermore noted that English speaking 
writers intend to make their writing direct and clear with the help of sufficient lexical and 
grammatical signals. Conversely, as Hinds (1987) suggested, the intention of Chinese writers 1s 
to leave readers more space of association with the assumption so that readers can code and 
decode the discourse on their own. English writers keep their readers in mind, while Chinese 
writers offer little assistance to readers. It 1s inferred that writers who derived from a reader- 
responsible background will undoubtedly encounter obstacles when adapting themselves into a 


culture of writer-responsibility (Jiang, 2011). 


Linguistic difficulties. 

Another commonly reported writing problem is coping with vocabulary, sentence level 
accuracy, and grammatical correctness. The difficulties with the lexical and grammatical aspects 
of academic writing encountered by tertiary students and teachers have been addressed in 
previous research in Hong Kong (Bertha et al, 1999; Littlewood & Liu, 1996) and along with the 
research conducted in other contexts where non-native speakers are required to write academic 
essays (Hinkel, 2003; Leki & Carson, 1994). 

Using proper academic phrases and style are perceived as the most difficult language- 
related problems (Cai, 2013). Hinkel (2003) pointed out students have met difficulties in lexical 
and stylistic aspects of academic writing, which was also reported in Evans and Green’s (2007) 
study. Evans and Green emphasized that Hong Kong students lack confidence in the language- 


related aspects of academic writing, especially in terms of lexical and grammatical aspects. The 
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findings suggest that the participants have experienced greater difficulty with the language itself, 
rather than the content or structure of academic texts. 

Similarly, in Qian and Krugly-Smolska”s study (2008), participants majoring in 
mechanical, electrical, and chemical engineering all reported insufficient vocabulary, sentence- 
level obstacles, and paraphrasing difficulties as their principal challenges in writing a literature 
review. The same difficulties were also experienced by a doctoral student in Shi’s (2007) study. 
Shi noted students who are learning to write in a second or foreign language are inclined to pay 
attention to lexical and grammatical knowledge. 

Qian and Krugly-Smolska (2008) suggested that writers’ perception of vocabulary and 
sentence-level accuracy is rooted in the developmental factor, which will be further discussed in 


the following section. 


Development Factors 

Attention should also be paid to development factors, because transfer factors are not 
sufficient to explain the difficulties met by Chinese international students (Mohan and Lo, 1985). 
To analyze the development factors, English education in China, different approaches in writing 


teaching and reading for academic writing will be interpreted in detail. 


Different approaches in teaching and learning. 

Challenges with adapting academic English involve difficulties adapting to collaborative 
learning and teaching activities as well as becoming an independent learner (Yang, 2017). 
Chinese students encounter academic challenges in the new learning environment when they 


study in the UK because they are unfamiliar with different teaching and learning styles (Gu, 
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2011). Yan and Berliner (2009) stated that Chinese students depend on teachers” guidance and 
lack of self- directedness. This outcome echoes Gu’s (2011) findings, in which an interviewed 
teacher stated that students are expecting to be offered thorough instruction, which was not 
consistent with the expectation of British high education system. 

A commentary reported in Turner’s (2006) study implied that students were aware of the 
differences between Chinese and Western teaching and learning approaches. Similarly, the 
participants in Wong (2004), were aware that group work and personal” arguments are 
emphasized at an Australian university while the teacher-centered teaching approach was utilized 
in his previous learning experience. To summarize, the learners in Western culture are expected 
to perform independence and individuality, while the Chinese students tend to be dependent 


learners (Yang, 2017). 


Different approaches in teaching writing. 

In mainland China, teaching writing received little attention, which is closely related to 
exam-oriented Chinese EFL teaching. A writing of 100-150 words making up no more than 15% 
of grades is designed to test students’ writing competency in college, such as the College English 
Band Six (Yang, 2017). Meanwhile, in Hong Kong undergraduates’ view, it is particularly 
difficult to cope with academic writing in their first year at university. This is not surprising 
because before entering university, most students received little formal guidance in specialized 
academic genres (1.e. project reports, case studies and writing assignments); they have little 
experience of the research and planning process that precedes the writing of such texts (Evans & 


Green, 2007). 
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In the same vein, Mohan and Lo (1985) surveyed students who had studied in Hong 
Kong and were currently studying in Vancouver and noted that they practiced the least in 
expository and argumentative modes and regarded them the most difficult. Hence, it is not 
surprisingly found that they think it 1s difficult to deal with academic writing when they reported 
least practice and most concern. Furthermore, derived from the philosophies of Socrates and 
Confucius, writing teaching approaches differ between Western and Chinese pedagogies, which 
is another obstacle for EFL learners’ academic writing (Jiang, 2011). 

Writing is still taught in the conventional way in China, where teachers focus on 
correcting grammatical mistakes instead of helping the students generate thoughts, which is 
mainly due to the fact that “teacher-centered textbook-analysis-based Grammar-Translation 
Method” of English teaching had been prevalent in China for many years (Yang, 2000). 
However, from native-English speakers’ viewpoint, writing is not only about correcting word 
and using appropriate vocabulary but also being rational and objective when arguing for the 
writer’s views (Hinkel, 1999). 

Thus, for most students in China, the intention to write is to show what they learned in 
class, especially lexical and grammatical knowledge, rather than generate ideas and express 
thoughts (Silva et al., 2003). With such intention, students are inclined to borrow certain 
expressions from writing handbooks or published articles without further critical thinking when 
required to write academic papers (Xu, 2005). Mu (2007) concluded that students tend to write 
essays of grammatical correction and appropriate vocabulary utilization, but the texts are still 
fraught with shallow content and obscure statements. 

Along with little attention on writing and teacher-centered writing teaching approaches, 


the way in which the writing is evaluated in the writers’ previous experience 1s one of the factors 
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that contributes to their present writing assumptions. The dominant criteria used in evaluating 
essays in China are accuracy and correctness at word and grammar level (Mohan & Lo, 1985), 
which influenced students’ perception of the critical factors for a well-written paper. 

This view is supported by Turner (2006), who found a student attending a one-year 
master’s program in UK, commenting that she was aware that the pervious writing training had 
influence on her academic adaption in the new environment. But she has begun to adopt an 
English writing style with the assumption that expressing ideas logically 1s more important than 


translating Chinese into equivalent English. 


Reading English for academic purposes. 

Students encounter some problems when reading English for academic purposes. These 
problems are examined in the existing research (Edwards et al., 2007; Shi, 2007; Skyrme, 2007). 
According to Yang (2000), obstacles of reading for academic purposes include reading speed, 
workload and reading strategies. In Holmes’ (2004) study, Chinese students were found to read 
more slowly than their counterparts from New Zealand. This finding was supported by Edwards 
et al. (2007), who examined that students lack of competence of reading a great number of 
research when they are demanded to read for academic purposes. Slow reading speeds hinder 
Chinese students from collecting relevant hints from reading effectively, which was not what 
teachers expected. 

The reading speed influenced students’ perceptions of reading load. Chinese students 
require more time to cope with reading assignments than native-speaking students, which makes 
them frustrated and depressed (Holmes, 2004). For example, a heavy reading load has been 


reported in Shi (2007) and Holmes’ (2004) studies. However, these studies failed to provide 
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details about whether the working assignment 1s also considered as overloading. Hence, it 1s 
difficult to know whether reading loads were accepted by native English students. However, it 1s 
apparent that the reading loads assigned by teachers were considered as a heavy burden by 
Chinese students. 

Collecting data from semi-structured interviews, Holmes (2004) found that students did 
not employ reading strategies (1.e. analysis, comparison, and evaluation) when they are reading 
academic essays. This conclusion echoed Skyrme’s (2007) finding. Skyrme (2007) argued that a 
Chinese participant lack of the expected reading strategies based on the self-report of the reading 
process. Skyme (2007) believed that this participant failed to extract the meaning from reading 
and could not cope with the knowledge learnt from the books and teachers’ lectures. However, 
according to Yang (2017), participants did not self-report much on any problems related to 
reading strategies. One possible explanation, according to Jin and Cortazzi (2006), 1s that 


students are confident about their reading abilities. 


Chapter Three: Project Design 


In this chapter, I explain the rationale behind designing a workshop for ESL teachers to 
develop Chinese international students’ academic writing proficiency. This workshop will assist 
teachers in finding ways to deliver their academic writing instruction to Chinese students with 
greater ease. Teachers in this workshop will not only understand the difficulties students face in 
academic writing, but also collaborate well together to get to know some effective strategies that 
can be used in their instruction. 

Research studies imply that academic writing success plays a key role in overall 
academic success for students entering tertiary education (Zhu, 2004). Poor academic writing 
skills have often been considered as a key element in the failure of ESL and international 
students in meeting institutional literacy expectations (Bacha, 2002; Zhu, 2004). 

Students who face challenges in academic writing will reach out to their teachers for 
help. And the number of students who consider academic writing as one of the most challenging 
obstacles in their learning is rising. Thus, academic writing instruction is considered as a useful 
way to help students have an overview of academic writing and develop their writing skills. 

Writing instructors and college professors play important roles in helping learners 
develop academic literacy, and remains an essential issue (Zhu, 2004). But to what extent writing 
instructors should take responsibility for teaching writing is not yet decided. In addition, a debate 
has centered on how EAP writing teachers give academic writing instruction. According to 
Spack (1988), "The best we can accomplish is to create programs in which students can learn 


general inquiry strategies, rhetorical principles, and tasks that can transfer to other course work”” 
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(pp. 40-41). Bertha et al (1999) recommend an academic writing program—that students receive 
a well-designed EAP course aimed at developing a common core of academic discourse in their 
first year, followed by a modular ESP course focusing on the linguistic and rhetorical features of 
key academic genres. 

Equipped with the understanding of students' needs in academic writing, academic 
writing instructors are able to develop more effective instruction in academic writing. A 
workshop aimed at preparing teachers to understand students' needs and adopt some strategies to 
help learners 1s important and necessary, due to teachers also needing to be supported and 
trained. The details of this workshop will be further discussed in the next chapter. 

Even though academic writing has been recognized as one of great importance and 
difficulty, few academic writing courses are provided in China (Cai, 2013). That is to say, there 
is a Shortage of the teaching of academic writing. In addition, there is still a gap in the adoption 
of effective teaching strategies to enhance students' academic writing, due to teachers' instruction 
not satisfying learners' expectations. According to Cat's (2013) study, most of the students 
wanted to learn how to write the different sections, such as introduction, literature review, 
research methods. Cai (2013) also concluded that students want to learn academic writing skills 
in terms of thinking, organization, searching for information, and academic language. In this 
case, creating an academic course to meet student’s expectation 1s essential. 

Due to the difficulties that learners face when preparing for their academic writing and 
understanding that the transfer factors and the development factors mainly influenced learners’ 
academic writing proficiency, this project provides a workshop that benefits both teachers and 


students. 
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Teachers have access to a plethora of principles and activities that can be used when they 
are designing academic writing instruction. Teachers, thus, are engaged in meaningful activities 
that help them have a better understanding of academic writing design. As for teaching activities, 
together with reading exercises, specifically reading authentic research papers, group discussion, 
and academic writing exercises are perceived by students as the most preferred teaching 
activities (Cai, 2013). Giridharan and Robson (2011) pointed out that most students enjoyed 
working with peers to brainstorm ideas and opinions for their drafts. Thus, students are advised 
to offer more chances to discuss and brainstorm with their peers. 

In addition, the process approach is recommended for use by teachers. It focuses on 
writing activities that engage learners in the process of writing, such as generating ideas, 
drafting, revising, and editing. Coffin et.al (2003), stated that offering feedback on learners’ 
writing is a crucial pedagogical practice in higher education. Feedback can be a helpful 
technique in developing academic writing skills. However, it is not easy for students to give 
feedback to their own work. Instructor feedback matters because it assists students in monitoring 


their own progress and identifying specific language areas (Hedge, 2000). 


Chapter Four: The Project 


This workshop centers on preparing ESL teachers to support Chinese international 
students in academic writing. The workshop is aimed to offer in-service writing teachers working 
in schools, institutions, and language schools. 

The workshop is expected to contribute to an ongoing discussion of the teaching and 
learning of academic writing in higher education, specifically for teachers giving instruction to 
those students who are preparing or experience academic writing. In addition, this workshop 
aimed to assist writing instructors have more thorough understanding of difficulties and 
challenges Chinese students face. Through the group work, teachers can find out some effective 
strategies and teaching activities which help them make a teaching plan. Lastly, this workshop 
also shows the importance of the training of pre-service or in-service academic writing 
instructors. 

With the assistance of a PowerPoint presentation, the content and activities of the 
workshop will be delivered to academic writing instructors. There are three stages. In the first 
stage, teachers are provided the theorical theory of learners’ potential obstacles in their academic 
writing. The second stage focuses on effective teaching methods and activities to train learners. 


The third stage is a global overview of the workshop and teachers will have a feedback. 


Stage One 
This stage starts with an ice-breaking activity - a completion of a KWL chart (Figure 4.1. 


See also Appendix A, Slide#3). Participants are asked to finish two questions “What I already 
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know about the Chinese students academic writing?” and “What I wonder about Chinese 
students academic writing or specific questions I have about Chinese students academic 
writing?” These two questions are designed to help participants recall from their experience and 


activate their schema of academic writing. 





- K-W-L Chart 


Think-Group-Share 


e 





Figure 4.1: K-W-L Chart of what participants have known and want to know about 

Chinese students academic writing 
Next, there is a brainstorming of the features of academic writing (Figure 4.2. See also 
Appendix A, Slide#4), where teachers generate opinions of characteristics of academic writing 


on a piece of paper. 





Academic writing is knowns as a genre in English for Specific Purposes. What 
features do you think make it distinctive from writing? 


Feature of academic writing 





Figure 4.2: Brainstorm: the features of academic writing 
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After the teachers share their various ideas with others, the characteristics and definition 


of academic writing provided by University of Leeds is presented. Academic writing has a list of 


notable features, including understandable, planned, reasonable and professional (University of 


Leeds, 2021) (Figure 4.3. See also Appendix A, Slide#5). 


P Characteristics of Academic Writing 


* Planned and focused: answers the question and demonstrates an 
understanding of the subject. 


e Structured: is coherent, written in a logical order, and brings together related 
points and material. 


e Evidenced: demonstrates knowledge of the subject area, supports opinions 
and arguments with evidence, and is referenced accurately. 


e Formal in tone and style: uses appropriate language and tenses, and is clear, 
concise and balanced. 


(University of Leeds, 2021) 





Figure 4.3: Characteristics of academic writing 
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Thus, Academic writing 1s defined as formal, objective, clear, complex but not 
complicated and with referencing discourse (University of Leeds, 2021). In different disciplines, 
academic writing has specific discourse conventions based on the subject (Figure 4.4. See also 


Appendix A, Slide#6). 


P Academic Writing 


e Academic writing is clear, concise, focused, structured and backed up by 
evidence. Its purpose is to aid the reader’s understanding (University of Leeds, 
2021). 


e Each subject discipline will have certain writing conventions, vocabulary and 
types of discourse that you will become familiar with over the course of your 
degree. However, there are some general characteristics of academic writing that 
are relevant across all disciplines(University of Leeds, 2021). 





Figure 4.4: Definition of academic writing 
Teachers are asked to work in groups and discuss the question “What difficulties do 
Chinese oversea students meet in the academic writing?” (Figure 4.5. See also Appendix A, 
Slide#7) Teachers may generate a number of meaningful and interesting ideas because they gain 


a lot of inspiration from their experience. 
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P Group Discussion 


In your teaching experience, what difficulties do Chinses overseas 
students encounter in the academic writing? 





Figure 4.5: Group discussion about what difficulties do Chinese overseas students meet 
in academic writing? 

Teachers then are asked to provide an overview of challenges of academic writing faced 
by Chinese students from six perspectives (Figure 4.6. See also Appendix A, Slide#8), which 
have been discussed in detail in the chapter two. The difficulties include contrastive rhetoric, 
reader awareness, linguistic problems. different teaching practice in teaching and writing and 


EAP reading. 





O Rhetorical Organization- L1—L2 Rhetorical differences 
O Reader Awareness-Reader and writer responsibility 
O Linguistic Difficulties 


© Different Approaches in Teaching and Learning 


ul O Different Approaches in Teaching Writing 


© Reading English for Academic Purposes 





















































Figure 4.6: Overview of challenges Chinese students meet in academic writing 
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Next, these factors can be divided into two categories with their own supporting details. 


These distinctions are transfer factors and development factors (Figure 4.7. See also Appendix A, 


Slide#9). 





P Classify the Challenges 
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Figure 4.7: Transfer factors and development factors 
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Participants need to watch a video by Jeffrey Johnson. The video talks about contrastive 


rhetoric and how it affects writing (Figure 4.8. See also Appendix A, Slide#10). 


P Contrastive Rhetoric 





Video: Contrastive Rhetoric from Jeffrey Johnson. Retrieved from https://www.youtube.com/watch ?v=xuLsijxROn4&t=261s 





Figure 4.8: Video of contrastive rhetoric 
After watching the video, academic instructors will engage in peer work (Figure 4.9. See 
also Appendix A, Slide#11). They can discuss two questions with their partner. One is “What is 
contrastive rhetoric?” and the other is “What is rhetorical organization different between east and 


west?” 


P Contrastive Rhetoric 


O What is Contrastive Rhetoric? 
O What is rhetorical organization different between east and west? 





Figure 4.9: Participants’ opinion of contrastive rhetoric 
In the next slide, the definition of contrastive rhetoric hypothesis will be presented 
(Figure 4.10. See also Appendix A, Slide#12).Kaplan (1966) characterized the style of oriental 
academic writing as being circular and implicit, which are in contrast to English academic 


writing preference——direct and linear. 
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P Contrastive rhetoric hypothesis 


Kaplan (1966) concluded that the ESL 
students tend to use the structures, patterns 
and rhetoric methods in their first language, 
and their first language and culture influence 
the structure of the second language writing. 


Chinese cultures is circular idea 
development. Thus, Chinese students are 
inclined to use indirect style in their writing, 
Western Ei whereas the preference for Western cultures, 
which value explicit and direct presentation 
in academic writing. 





(Yang Liu, Difference between Eastern and Western Lifestyle) 
Retrieved from https://www.designswan.com/archives/difference-between-eastern-and-western-lifestyle.html 





Figure 4.10: Definition of Contrastive Rhetoric Hypothesis 


Apart from rhetorical difference, linguistic difficulties also lead to much concern. 
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Participants first are to read the website article 19 differences between English and Chinese and 


design a poster (Figure 4.11. See also Appendix A, Slide 13). 





P Linguistic Difficulties 


Read the article 79 differences between English and Chinese and design a poster about 
the differences between English and Chinese language 





Estimated Time Required:30 Minutes 


Retrieved from https://www.cchatty.com/19-differences-between-English-and-Chinese-g-100374?hl=en 





Figure 4.11: Read and find out difference between English and Chinese 
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The challenges lead by lexical and grammatical aspects of academic writing have been 
addressed by a number of researchers (Cai, 2013; Hinkel, 2003; Evans & Green, 2007). Students 
are more likely to make mistakes in term of tenses of verbs, countable/uncountable nouns and 


adjective clauses (Figure 4.12. See also Appendix A, Slide#14). 


P Linguistic Difficulties 


Having problem with vocabulary, sentence level accuracy, and grammatical correctness 
was the most frequently nominated concerns in Chinese student academic writing (Yang, 
2017). 


Leki (1992) listed different types of errors ESL students make in their writing, which 
make ESL teachers confused. Some typical problem like countable/uncountable nouns, 
verbs forms, sequence of tenses and adjective clauses, which add extra challenges to 
Chinese students write in English. 





Figure 4.12: Linguistic Difficulties 
Writing teaching is different in China and English native-speaking countries. Chinese 
writing instructors are likely to give teaching practice with the focus on grammar and vocabulary 
use, while academic writing teachers in western countries put much attention on organizing and 


arguing (Figure 4.13. See also Appendix A, Slide#1 5). 
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P Different Approaches in Teaching Writing 


Writing is still taught in the conventional way in China, where teachers focus on 
correcting grammatical mistakes instead of helping the students generate thoughts (Wang, 
1998), which is mainly because “teacher-centered textbook-analysis-based Grammar- 
Translation Method” of English teaching had been prevalent in China for many years 
(Yang, 2000). 


However, from native-English speakers’ viewpoint, writing is not only about correcting 
word and using appropriate vocabulary but also being rational and objective when 
arguing for the writer’s views (Hinkel, 1999). 





Figure 4.13: Different approaches in teaching writing 


Stage Two 

The following discussion centers on classroom practices used by instructors to support 
their students’ academic writing proficiency in terms of using maid map, using liking words, 
applying linking words, engaging in the process writing approach and avoiding plagiarism. 

To help Chinese students develop direct and explicit ideas, making a mind map is advised 
(Figure 4.14. See also Appendix A, Slide#17). Instructors can guide students to make mind map 


before they begin to draft since this is a good way to visualize the ideas and plan their writing. 


P Using Mind Maps to Develop Writing 
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Figure 4.14: Using mind map to develop writing 
Using mind maps has a number of benefits (Figure 4.15. See also Appendix A, 
Slide#18). Mind maps can help writers to improve writing proficiency since they facilitate 
writers in generating more ideas and paying attention to writing focus (Rawshon & Rahman, 
2011). This finding 1s echoed by the result of Waloyo”s research (2017), where mind maps are 


reported to benefit students to understand the structure and sequence of the writing. 





F Using Mind Maps to Develop Writing 


The benefits of using mind map: 


Mind map can help writer to improve writing proficiency since it facilitates writers to 
generate more ideas and pay attention to writing focus (Rawshon and Rahman, 2011) 


“It (Mind map) equips the students with clear guideline to write because it allows 
students think freely and creatively. The students understand the text organization of 
narrative, the tense in writing narrative, and how to determine the sequence of the story 
based on the mapping and key words provided.” (Waloyo, 2017, p72) 





Figure 4.15: The benefits of using mind map 
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How to create maps needs to be clearly instructed. Thus, instructors make a mind map by 
themselves and try to list the ideas about how to create a mind map effectively (Figure 4.16. See 


also Appendix A, Slide#19). 





P Using Mind Maps to Develop Writing 


How to create mind map 


= 


How to create mind map 





UL 





Figure 4.16: Create a mind map 
Here are some tips for instructors when they making maps (Figure 4.17. See also 
Appendix A, Slide#20). When making mind map, it is important to open the minds first and 
write down anything in the mind. Second, coloring the different ideas help to classify. Third, 
share the mind map with others, so more advice will be provided. Lastly, online mind map 


making websites like XMind, MindMeister are recommended since it has easy access on them. 





F Using Mind Maps to Develop Writin 





Tips for making mind map 


e Let the idea explode 

e Try to edit it again and again 
e Share your mind map 

e Online mind map helps 
(https: //mm.edrawsoft.cn/create) 





Figure 4.17: Tips on how to make mind map 
Linking words are applied to contribute to readers” understanding. When writing for 
academic purposes, students should place readers in their minds. Writers should provide clear 
and explicit guidance for readers. This is why instructors can show linking words to students 


(Figure 4.18. See also Appendix A, Slide#21). 





F Apply Linking Words 





Kaplan (1972) suggested that the Chinese students' essays lack of unity and 
coherence from an English reader's point of view and commented “There is a 
lot of seemingly unnecessary wandering about the topic. The papers are 
characterized by an inability to get to the point and stick with it” (p.60). 
Similarly, Mu (2015) argued that Chinese students tend to use fewer organizing 
devices (1.e., conjunctions, subordinate clauses, relative clauses), which are 
widely used by English native writers to make the meaning expressed clearly 
and logically. 





Figure 4.18: Linking words matters 
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A website named Smart Words can be provided for both instructors and learners to have a 
clear and thorough overview of linking words (Figure 4.19. See also Appendix A, Slide#22). 


Linking words are classified into different categories with various functions. In addition, 


sufficient examples are provided in this website. 


F Apply Linking Words 








Transition Words 








belong to more than one category 
¢ apping with » prepositions and postpositions, but for the purpose sage 
nase guide, | did not differentiat 


Agreement / Addition / Similarity 
The transition words like also, in addition, and, likewise, add information, reinforce 
ideas, and express agreement with preceding material 


in the first place again T 
not only ... but also as well as 


https: //www.smart-words.org/linking-words/transition-words.html 





Figure 4.19: A website Smart Words 
Also, students should not only know the meaning of these words, but also should be 
encouraged to apply these transition words concisely and appropriately. Thus, exercises like 


filling in blanks can be used by instructors (Figure 4.20. See also Appendix A, Slide#23). 
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r Handouts : Linking Words Exercises for Writers 
TREELTELELS fo EL | y Comectors / linking words 





sg) S My lenje siseer is very nice my Verde beoxher is very nasty! 
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a zi We muse Murry up the wain is going to leave 1 
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you Can Choose a desert. 
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> har salary was $0 Nigh, She Doughe a naw Cer every yor. 
increase productivity, lt ___ Cuts the coses 


$08 Starts coming on time, she will be Fired. 
& She warned to aopty for a job in Austraña, _ she studied Engiish 


herd. 
$ he was very tired, he stayed in his office dl late to Finish his 


Figure 4.20: Exercises of linking words 


The process writing approach is a useful teaching practice in writing teaching. A picture 


presented shows steps of process writing, including prewriting, planning, drafting, reflection, 


revision, editing and proofreading (Figure 4.21. See also Appendix A, Slide#24). 


F Process Writing 


Sequencing Ideas 
Organization 
Rethinking 
Supporting 
Concise Word Choice 
Audience/Purpose 


Prewriting 


Identifying Audience 
Defining Purpose 
Thinking 
Discussing 
Gathering Ideas 
Reading/Annotating 
Freewriting 
Outlining 





Figure 4.21 


Publishing 


In-Class 


Editing Online 


Grammar 
Punctuation 
Spelling 
Formatting 
In-text Citation 
Works Cited/Bibliography 


: Steps of process writing 


The use of process writing 1s advised, as 1t can help writers to improve writing 
proficiency (Bayat, 2014) (Figure 4.22. See also Appendix A, Slide#25). According to Abidin 


and Fong (2012), process writing benefits writing quality and pace. 





F Process Writin 


The use of process writing approach is recommended for written expression 
studies since writing approach had a significant effect on writing success 
and anxiety (Bayat, 2014). 


The practice of process improve writers’ proficiency in term of not only 
writing quality but also the strategies and pace in producing a text. (Abidin 
and Fong, 2012) 





Figure 4.22: Process writing is useful 
Blogging is a good way to adopt process writing (Boas, 2011). Using blogs has a lot of 
advantages (Bloch, 2008) (Figure 4.23. See also Appendix A, Slide#26) in terms of accessing, 


creating, sharing and supporting. 
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F Blogging the Writing 


According to Bloch (2008), blogs are an ideal resource for the teaching of 
writing because they: 


e are easy to create and maintain; 

e encourage students to be more prolific writers; 

e make writing easier to share; 

e support group work, feedback, and collaboration; 





Figure 4.23: Why blogging the writing 
To make participants experience blog a writing, they are asked to complete a writing 


task on a website (Figure 4.24. See also Appendix A, Slide#27). 


Writing task: Blogging an argumentative essay on 
https: //www.blogger.com/about/?hl=en 


E) Blogger SIGN IN 


Publish your passions, your way 


Create a unique and beautiful blog. It's easy and free. 


CREATE YOUR BLOG 


My cooking blog 


Mic de, 16 sa amy 





Figure 4.24: Blogging the writing on the website 
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How to avoid plagiarism in a research paper has been a central issue for a long time. It is 
also vital for Chinese international students. To help students decrease the risk of plagiarizing, 
two pieces of advice are provided (Figure 4.25. See also Appendix A, Slide#28). Instructors 
should give instruction on citation and reference practices, and they also need to give chances to 


practice paraphrasing (Gunnarsson, Kulesza & Pettersson, 2014). 


F How to Avoid Plagiarism ? 


Studies has suggested that some incidents of plagiarism might result from 
students' underdeveloped academic skills, such as proper citation techniques. 
Undergraduates can learn to detect plagiarism and avoid it. (Roig, 1997) 


O How to cite and reference properly in order to avoid plagiarism 
O Need more opportunities to practice paraphrasing 
(Gunnarsson, Kulesza and Pettersson, 2014) 





Figure 4.25: How to avoid plagiarism 
Take APA as example; a website 1s offered to help both instructors and writers have an 
overview of APA citation and reference (Figure 4.26. See also Appendix A, Slide#29). The 
website gives useful hints on creating a reference list, in-text citations and citation of different 


source types. 





F How to Avoid Plagiarism ? 


Have a clear understanding of APA citation and reference on 
https://www.mendeley.com/guides/apa-citation-guide 


1. APA Referencing Basics: Reference List 
2. APA Referencing Basics: In-Text Citation 
3. How to Cite Different Source Types 


1. Core Components of a Reference: APA 


Author Rules Date Rules 
1. Initials are separated and ended by a 1. Date refers to date of publishing 
2. If the date is unknown ‘n.d is used 
in its place eg Mendeley, JA. (n.d) 


period eg Mitchell, JA 

2. Multiple authors are separated by commas 
and an ampersand eg Mitchell, JA 
Thomson. M., 8 Coyne, R / 

3. Multiple authors with the same surname / Title Rules 
and initial add their name in square J 1. The format of this changes 
brackets eg Mendeley, J. [James] / depending on what is being 

| f 'enced 


t ¿ á 
Author's surname, initial(s). (Date Published). Title of source. Location of 





Figure 4.26: APA citation and reference 
To practice paraphrasing effectively, instructors watch a video about strategies for 
paraphrasing (Figure 4.27. See also Appendix A, Slide #30). Thus, they can adopt these 


strategies in their subsequent teaching practices. 


Practice paraphrasing 


Video watching: What strategies are for paraphrasing? 
https: //www.youtube.com/watch?v=Hx0HCh8mll0 


Paraphrasing: Strategies for Practice 








Read passage MEC A es 


until you e 
understand What win 
you do with 


this 
evidence? 










Figure 4.27: Strategies of paraphrasing 
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Third Stage 

To conclude the workshop, writing instructors are asked to fill in the K-W-L Chart again 
with the focus on “What have I learned about Chinese students academic writing?” (Figure 4.28. 
See also Appendix A, Slide #31). This reflection helps recap what participants learned today and 


to express their ideas. 


P Reflection : K-W-L Chart 





Figure 4.28: Workshop Reflection 


Chapter Five: Conclusions 


In the contemporary society, more Chinese students pursue higher education in overseas 
countries. Many Chinese international students who study in English speaking countries can 
speak the language well enough for a normal life. However, the same students are also 
experiencing certain problems, difficulties, and challenges in writing in English. There are many 
challenges Chinese international students face in academic writing in English. Even students 
from English-speaking countries find 1t challenging to transition from the casual day-to-day style 
to formal academic writing. 

My research interest in this topic, “The Challenge of College-Level Chinese Students 
Academic Writing in English” is based on my own learning experiences. I received my 
bachelor’s degree in English in China and am taking my master’s degree in TESOL in the United 
States. Proficiently writing in English is an essential academic skill in undergraduate and 
graduate studies in colleges in the United States. Most of the class assignments are in the form of 
writing. Students are required to use academic tone and style to convey ideas, make arguments, 
and engage in scholarly conversation. In addition to this, students must use a referencing system 
like APA, which takes even more time and effort to master. English academic writing 1s always 
my least favorite in language learning. The conventional teaching of English writing in China 
puts great emphasis on grammar drilling but neglects academic writing style. Teachers pay much 
attention to teaching “language knowledge and test-taking skills” which causes huge obstacles to 
students' academic writing in English. My difficulties in academic writing led me to research this 


topic. 
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The process of researching and writing this project provided me a valuable opportunity to 
not just understand the challenge Chinese students face in academic writing, but to develop a 
unique contribution to that topic. I have learned that negative transfer should not be considered 
as the sole explanation for student difficulties. Teachers should also pay particular attention to 
student's previous educational experiences. This would provide a more realistic perspective from 
which to analyze student difficulties and student achievements in academic writing. 

I hope that this project can help more ESL teachers understand the differences and the 
difficulties of Chinese students’ academic writing. Teachers may feel frustrated when students 
produce writing which violates the expectations of a native speaker of English. In some cases, 
teachers may not feel enthusiastic about having ESL students in class because they need to take 
extra work to correct students’ writing. These kinds of reactions are really discouraging and 
could cause students to misinterpret the feedback. I hope this workshop will provide more 
valuable information to help teachers better support Chinese student's academic writing. In 
addition, teaching academic writing is a challenge, especially for a new teacher. Teaching is 
overwhelming, not to mention understanding the students. Hopefully, the teacher can apply some 
strategies in the workshop to help better assist their students’ writing. 

In order for this workshop to be a continued success, 1t will need to be updated regularly, 
such as having professional development or webinars on an annual basis. Teachers gain new 
insights through experience and development. Updating, reflecting, and collecting feedback or 
following up on our current knowledge and skills in teaching academic writing will help this 
workshop become more effective and stronger. 

This project also points to the need for greater awareness of ESL students’ cultural 


background and educational experience as factors influencing academic writing performance in a 
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second language. In addition, this workshop identifies the challenges Chinese international 
students face in academic writing. In order to help students to be more successful in acquiring an 
adequate level of academic writing competence in English so that they can successfully handle 
the academic writing tasks before they further study in English speaking countries, more English 


for Academic Purposes (EAP) writing courses need to be developed. 


Appendix 


Appendix A: PowerPoint Presentation 


The Challenge of College-Level Chinese 
Students Academic Writing 
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P Objectives 


First Stage 
Teachers will be provided the theorical theory of learners’ potential obstacles 
in their academic writing 


Second Stage 
It focused on effective teaching strategics and activities to support students 
writing 


Third Stage 
It is a global overview of the workshop and teachers will have a feedback 
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Academic writing is knowns as a genre in English for Specific Purposes. What 
features do you think make it distinctive from writing? 
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F Characteristics of Academic Writing 


* Planned and focused: answers the question and demonstrates an 
understanding of the subject. 


* Structured: is coherent, written in a logical order, and brings together related 
points and material. 


* Evidenced: demonstrates knowledge of the subject area, supports opinions 
and arguments with evidence, and is referenced accurately. 


* Formal in tone and style: uses appropriate language and tenses, and is clear, 
concise and balanced. 


(University of Leeds, 2021) 


Slide #5 


F Academic Writing 


e Academic writing is clear, concise, focused, structured and backed up by 
evidence. Its purpose is to aid the reader’s understanding (University of Leeds, 
2021). 


* Each subject discipline will have certain writing conventions, vocabulary and 


types of discourse that you will become familiar with over the course of your 
degree. However, there are some general characteristics of academic writing that 
are relevant across all disciplines(University of Leeds, 2021). 


Slide # 6 
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F Group Discussion 


In your teaching experience, what difficulties do Chinses overseas 
students encounter in the academic writing? 


Slide # 7 
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Video: Contrastive Rhetoric from Jeffrey Johnson. Retrieved from https://www.youtube.com/watch ?v=xuLsijxROn4&t=261s 
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P Contrastive Rhetoric 





O What is Contrastive Rhetoric? 
O What is rhetorical organization different between east and west? 





Slide # 11 


P Contrastive rhetoric hypothesis 


Kaplan (1966) concluded that the ESL 
students tend to use the structures, patterns 
and rhetoric methods in their first language, 
and their first language and culture influence 
the structure of the second language writing. 





Chinese cultures is circular idea 
development. Thus, Chinese students are 
inclined to use indirect style in their writing, 
whereas the preference for Western cultures, 
which value explicit and direct presentation 
in academic writing. 





Western Eastern 


(Yang Liu, Difference between Eastern and Western Lifestyle) 
Retrieved from https://www.designswan.com/archives/difference-between-eastern-and-western-lifestyle.html 
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F Linguistic Difficulties 


Read the article 79 differences between English and Chinese and design a poster about 
the differences between English and Chinese language 


Estimated Time Required:30 Minutes 
Retrieved from https://www.cchatty.com/ 1 9-differences-between-English-and-Chinese-g-100374?hl=en 
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F Linguistic Difficulties 
Having problem with vocabulary, sentence level accuracy, and grammatical correctness 
was the most frequently nominated concerns in Chinese student academic writing (Yang, 


2017). 


Leki (1992) listed different types of errors ESL students make in their writing, which 


make ESL teachers confused. Some typical problem like countable/uncountable nouns, 
verbs forms, sequence of tenses and adjective clauses, which add extra challenges to 
Chinese students write in English. 
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F Different Approaches in Teaching Writing 


Writing is still taught in the conventional way in China, where teachers focus on 
correcting grammatical mistakes instead of helping the students generate thoughts (Wang, 
1998), which is mainly because “teacher-centered textbook-analysis-based Grammar- 
Translation Method” of English teaching had been prevalent in China for many years 
(Yang, 2000). 


However, from native-English speakers’ viewpoint, writing is not only about correcting 
word and using appropriate vocabulary but also being rational and objective when 
arguing for the writer’s views (Hinkel, 1999). 
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How to support Chinese international FA 
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student’s academic writing in English? 0) 
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F Using Mind Map to Develop Writing 
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F Using Mind Maps to Develop Writing 


The benefits of using mind map: 


Mind map can help writer to improve writing proficiency since it facilitates writers to 
generate more ideas and pay attention to writing focus (Rawshon and Rahman, 2011) 


“It (Mind map) equips the students with clear guideline to write because it allows 
students think freely and creatively. The students understand the text organization of 
narrative, the tense in writing narrative, and how to determine the sequence of the story 
based on the mapping and key words provided.” (Waloyo, 2017, p72) 
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F Using Mind Maps to Develop Writing 


How to create mind map 


= 


How to create mind map 
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F Using Mind Maps to Develop Writing 


Tips for making mind map 


e Let the idea explode 
e Try to edit it again and again 


e Share your mind map 
e Online mind map helps 
(https://mm.edrawsoft.cn/create) 
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F Apply Linking Words 


Kaplan (1972) suggested that the Chinese students' essays lack of unity and 
coherence from an English reader's point of view and commented “There is a 
lot of seemingly unnecessary wandering about the topic. The papers are 
characterized by an inability to get to the point and stick with it” (p.60). 
Similarly, Mu (2015) argued that Chinese students tend to use fewer organizing 
devices (i.e., conjunctions, subordinate clauses, relative clauses), which are 
widely used by English native writers to make the meaning expressed clearly 
and logically. 
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F Apply Linking Words 


Transition Words 


As a "par of speed’ Tereition words mo uned lo hré words Sivek or sentences They 
papreased Dy res 


they MD 10 DUO ap COM ANOS WO Few e 


| transitional words 
pod an pr pl cormoanty weed Dagh traraiton words — apprcerredely 700 can be 
br 


veer peers en gt na 


in the Gest place 
not only ... but abo to a well ar 


https: //www.smart-words.org/linking-words/transition-words.html 
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PF Handouts : Linking Words Exercises for Writers 
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EETAATEREATETEATETEATA 


KENKREA KEKER ETENE 


iee 


» 
A a A ee ee ee 


blomenn err ww J fen weer u Pa non o 
Pe wina y pio, e cal ene dr p whet met a whee r 


WRR ein MEN - 


mo ve ge MUA Gene, Jon new ou we he PO. 


SEPRENE ARAU 


A Or to. | Care Get Oe ew A ee CA A 


— 


TELLTALE ETE 


Identifying Audience 
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Defining Purpose 
Thinking 


Works Cited/Bibliography 





Publishing 


In-Class 
Online 
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F Process Writing 


The use of process writing approach is recommended for written expression 
studies since writing approach had a significant effect on writing success 
and anxiety (Bayat, 2014). 


The practice of process improve writers’ proficiency in term of not only 
writing quality but also the strategies and pace in producing a text. (Abidin 
and Fong, 2012) 
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F Blogging the Writing 


According to Bloch (2008), blogs are an ideal resource for the teaching of 
writing because they: 


e are easy to create and maintain; 


e encourage students to be more prolific writers; 
e make writing easier to share; 
* support group work, feedback, and collaboration; 
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Writing task: Blogging an argumentative essay on 
https://www.blogger.com/about/?hl=en 


& Blogger f i 
Publish your passions, your way 


Create a unique and beautiful blog. It's easy and free 


My cocking blog 
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F How to Avoid Plagiarism? 


Studies has suggested that some incidents of plagiarism might result from 
students' underdeveloped academic skills, such as proper citation techniques. 
Undergraduates can learn to detect plagiarism and avoid it. (Roig, 1997) 





O How to cite and reference properly in order to avoid plagiarism 
O Need more opportunities to practice paraphrasing 


(Gunnarsson, Kulesza and Pettersson, 2014) . 
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F How to Avoid Plagiarism? 


Have a clear understanding of APA citation and reference on 
https://www.mendeley.com/guides/apa-citation-guide 


1. APA Referencing Basics: Reference List 
2. APA Referencing Basics: In-Text Citation 
3. How to Cite Different Source Types 
1. Core Components of a Reference: APA 


Tie Rules 
Í 1. The fomai of ihis changes 
tuachets eq Mendeley J [Jarres] f degerdnpo OF masi is terng 
| j ceferenced 


\ ¿ ' 
Author's surname, initialis). (Date Published) Title of source. Locabon of 
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Practice paraphrasing 


Video watching: What strategies are for paraphrasing? 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=HxOHCh8mll0 


Paraphrasing: Strategies for Practice 


Imagine & Write 
Check & Cite 


Double check 
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F Reflection : K-W-L Chart 
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Thank you for 
attending today! 
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